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Revision Urged for 


Social Security Acct 


Next Congress Will Deal With 
Amendments to Old-Age In- 
surance Program 


MAIN FEATURES TO REMAIN 


All States Now Have Unemployment 
Compensation Laws. Provi- 
sions of Act Studied 


There is no law on the federal statute 
books which so directly affects the lives 
of practically every American as the Social 
Security Act, enacted a little more than 
three years ago. This legislation has brought 
nearly 40 million persons into direct con- 
tact with the government in Washington. 
Accounts have been set up for them by 
the Social Security Board, and each month 
they contribute a percentage of their salary 
check to the government in the form of 
a tax. 

The main purpose of the Social Security 
Act is to protect workers from certain 
hazards over which they, personally, have 
no control and for which they have no 
responsibility. The two most important of 
these social hazards are unemployment and 
old age. Thus the foundations of the social 
security program are provisions for unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age insurance. 
Those who enter industry in the future, 
as well as those who are now employed, 
will have the assurance, which Americans 
have never had in the past, of a certain 
amount of protection in their old age and 
in the case of a temporary loss of a job. 


Purpose of Act 


That there is a crying need for such pro- 
tection, few persons would deny. Many 
people have questioned the particular 
methods employed by the government to 
cushion the effects of the social hazards, 
but very few take issue with the broad 
principles of social security. It is a known 
fact that few persons make sufficient 
money, even though employed at full time, 
to save up for their declining years. As 
we pointed out in THE AMERICAN Ob- 
SERVER last week, the overwhelming 
majority of workers receive barely enough 
to meet the absolute necessities of life. 
Consequently, when they reach the re- 
tirement age, they have nothing saved. The 
same is true of unemployment. Only a 
few workers are able to make savings 
sufficiently large to tide them over more 
than a week or two of unemployment. It 
is the purpose of the social security pro- 
gram, partially at least, to improve these 
unfortunate conditions. 

There are, of course, other features of 
the social security program. In addition to 
unemployment compensation and old-age 
insurance, the Act provides for the ex- 
penditure of funds to assist dependent 
children, needy crippled and blind, de- 
pendent mothers. It calls for an expan- 
sion of the public health service and es- 
tablishes a system of old-age pensions for 
persons who are not covered by the in- 
surance features of the program. But by 
far the most important features of the en- 
tire program are those which deal with 
unemployment and old-age insurance. We 
shall consider each of them in turn. 

If you are a young person contemplat- 
ing working in the near future, you will 
immediately be affected by the working of 
the Social Security Act. Suppose you are 
successful in finding a job which pays you 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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Conceptions of Courage 


Among uncivilized peoples physical courage is one of the most essential of all virtues. 
All primitive tribes are not warlike, but many of them are, and even among the most peace- 
ful there are many dangers to be met and overcome. There is danger from wild animals, 
from the elements, from hostile tribes, from the strong men of the tribe. The timid soul 
who lives in such an environment must be in never-ending mental distress. The brave 
are happier and more likely to survive. It is natural, then, that during the earlier years 
of human history it came about that bravery was extolled as a most praiseworthy 
characteristic, and cowardice was regarded as disgraceful. Once such conceptions find a 
place in the thinking of people, they are likely to be held for generations and centuries. 
They remain the accepted standards long after the conditions which gave rise to them 
have ceased to exist. 

It is not to be assumed that bravery is no longer useful. Physical courage still has its 
place in the world. It is especially serviceable to children, for they live in a world of 
dangers, of hurts and bruises, of quarreling and fighting, and the child who is too fearful 
of pain, too frightened at the prospect of a combat, will experience anxieties which 
may leave a permanent mark upon his personality. In adult life, however, there is 
not the need there once was for bravery. Most men are relatively free from attack or 
threat of attack. The dangers which surround them, such as dangers of traffic, call for 
prudence and restraint rather than physical courage. A physical coward can get along 
better today than in earlier years. Courage, in the physical sense, is not the out- 
standing virtue that it once was. Cowardice is not so great a handicap. 

While, however, physical courage is coming to occupy a place of diminishing im- 
portance in modern life, the need becomes more compelling for intellectual and moral 
courage. To a greater extent than formerly we deal with ideas. We do not combat 
physical dangers so much but we need to have information and sound opinions 
about abstract matters. We need clear thinking. The penalty for failure to find out 
the truth is heavy. When, therefore, we allow ourselves to be deceived, when we fail 
to look facts in the face and to recognize them as such even though they are unpleasant, 
when, in short, we lack intellectual courage, we suffer for it. And we suffer when we 
have not the moral courage to stand by our convictions, when we support a cause in 
which we do not believe, when we allow desire for gain or any other consideration to 
prevent us from doing what we believe to be right. Intellectual courage and moral 
courage are more essential virtues today than bravery, and one who is lacking in them 
is guilty of the worst type of cowardice. 
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British and French 


Give in to Germany 


Far-Reaching Consequences Seen 
as Result of Surrender 
to Adolf Hitler 


REVERSAL OF 1918 VERDICT 


Seeds of Present Strife Attributed 
to Lack of Wisdom cf Post- 
war Policies of Allies 








A week ago today, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain of Great Britain and Premier 
Edouard Daladier of France, at the con- 
clusion of a historic conference in London, 
came to a very important decision. They 
decided to surrender to Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler’s demands with respect to Czecho- 
slovakia rather than go to war to save the 
Czech republic from dismemberment. 

This decision eased the international ten- 
sion somewhat, but it did not remove all 
danger of war. There was still the possi- 
bility that President Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia and his government would 
refuse to accept the terms and would fight, 
even against great odds, to prevent the an- 
nexation of the Sudeten region of Czecho- 
slovakia by Germany. If a civil war should 
develop in Czechoslovakia, with the Su- 
detens assisted by the Germans, Great 
Britain and France may still be drawn into 
the conflict. British and French diplomats, 
however, are using all their influence with 
the Czechoslovakian government to induce 
the Czechs to accept the hard terms dic- 
tated by Germany as the price of world 
peace. 

The decision made by the British and 
French governments is one of the most fate- 
ful of modern times. Is it a wise and just 
decision? That question may be debated 
for years to come. An intelligent opinion 
can be formed only in the light of evidence; 
only with a knowledge of certain back- 
ground facts. 

Background Facts 

An essential fact in the controversy is 
the nature of the Czechoslovakian republic. 
Tt is made up of a number of racial ele- 
ments. The division into nationalities is 
shown by the map on page 2. Only 
about two-thirds of the people living in 
Czechoslovakia are Czechs or Slovenes. The 
total population of the country is 15,000,- 
000, but there are 3,500,000 Germans, most 
of them living in a district called the Su- 
deten, which extends along the boundary at 
the western tip of Czechoslovakia. In ad- 
dition to the Germans, there are 75,000 
Poles along the border separating Czecho- 
slovakia from Poland. There are 460,000 
Ruthenians. There are 750,000 Magyars, or 
Hungarians, along the border between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. As a matter 
of fact, other nationalities than Czechs and 
Slovenes are to be found along the borders 
of the entire country. Czechoslovakia was 
formed as a separate nation after the World 
War, and the boundary lines were so drawn 
as to take in minority peoples along almost 
the entire extent of the boundary. There 
is, therefore, a shell or fringe of foreign 
elements about the country. 

This is an unhappy situation, for minority 
problems are always coming to the surface. 
The chief difficulty, of course, is with the 
Germans, because they have been encour- 
aged by Germany to demand self-govern- 
ment or outright independence. 

Chancellor Hitler has made much of the 
fact that Czechoslovakia has denied self- 
government to the minority peoples. He 
has spoken as if he were a champion of 
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Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and Wilson make the terms of peace 


minorities and as if he wishes minority 
peoples in every country to determine their 
government for themselves. The world 
knows, of course, that this is mere subter- 
fuge. Hitler is not particularly tender to 
minorities in Germany. The Jews have 
been treated with brutal ruthlessness. He 
has used the minority situation in Czecho- 
slovakia, however, as a point of attack in 
his effort to annex the German population 
of that country. 

Encouraged by the Nazis in Germany, the 
Sudeten Germans, led by Konrad Henlein, 
demanded independence. Czechoslovakia 
refused it. It seemed certain that Ger- 
many would wage war against Czechoslo- 
vakia. A general war seemed imminent in- 
asmuch as Czechoslovakia had a treaty of 
alliance with Russia and with France by 
which those nations promised to go to her 
aid if she should be attacked. It was gen- 
erally thought that if France should be in- 
volved in war, the British would feel 
obliged to go to her aid. 
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Aristide Briand and Gustave Stresemann met at Locarno and 
tried to heal the wounds left in 1919 


Then came the dramatic flight of Cham- 
berlain to Berchtesgaden to see Chancellor 
Hitler. Hitler was uncompromising. He 
insisted upon the annexation of Sudeten by 
Germany and let it be known that Germany 
was prepared to go to war to obtain that 
obiective. Mussolini backed the demands 
of Hitler, intimating quite clearly that if 
a war should come Italy would be allied 
with Germany. 


Proposed Peace Terms 


Prime Minister Chamberlain flew back 
to London and called Premier Daladier of 
France into conference. Was it to be war 
or a surrender to the German demand? 
The latter course was adopted. The two 
democratic governments set these terms: 

1. The British and French would sanc- 
tion the annexation of the German areas 
in Czechoslovakia by Germany. In order 
to prevent as much trouble as possible, 
German people living in other parts of 
Czechoslovakia were to be moved into the 
annexed territory, while Czechs and anti- 
Nazi Germans living in the region to be 
annexed by Germany were to be moved to 
the interior of Czechoslovakia. It was 
hoped that this exchange of population 
could be carried out through the coopera- 
tion of Germany and Czechoslovakia. 

2. A system of self-government was to 
be established for the other minorities in 


Czechoslovakia —a system 
resembling that which pre- 
vails in Switzerland. 

3. Czechoslovakia was to 
give up her alliance with 
Russia, an alliance which 
has always offended Ger- 
many, since the German 
Nazis are deadly foes of 
communism. Czechoslo- 
vakia, in fact, was to give 
up all her alliances and was 
to be “neutralized.” In re- 
turn for this, an effort was 
to be made to get a general 
agreement among the great 
powers, including Britain, 
France, and Germany, to 
guarantee the new fron- 
tiers; that is, to promise to 
respect them and to fight 
any nation which threatened 
to cross them. 


The heads of the British 
and French governments 
feel, apparently, that this is 
a reasonable settlement of 
a troublesome minority 
problem. They do not want to go to war 
for the principle that a nation such as 
Czechoslovakia may assert its authority 
over an element of the population which 
wishes to step aside and join a neighboring 
country. They feel that the essential in- 
dependence of Czechoslovakia may still be 
maintained under the kind of guarantee 
they are proposing. They hope that if the 
Germans acquire the Sudeten region which 
they have been demanding, they will be 
satisfied, and will not insist upon further 
conquests to the eastward. Chancellor 
Hitler has intimated that if the Czecho- 
slovakian problem is settled, the Germans 
will not feel it necessary to go ahead arm- 
ing as they have been doing. He suggests 
the possibility that the Czechoslovakian 
settlement may, perhaps, be followed by an 
easing of the international arms race and 
by more peaceful relations among the na- 
tions. 

If this result were obtained, it would, of 
course, be worth almost any kind of sacri- 
fice. There is, however, a possibility 
that, after paying the price, the an- 
ticipated reward, that is, a more 
peaceful situation in Europe, may 
not be obtained. Here is a vital 
question to be considered: Will Ger- 
many be content to settle down and 
cease aggression if she obtains the 
Sudeten? There are compelling rea- 
sons to believe that she will not. 


German Purposes 


Germany has certain definite rea- 
sons for wishing to obtain the Sude- 
ten and to dominate the rest of 
Czechoslovakia. The reason is two- 
fold. In the first place, she wishes 
to obtain the rich natural resources and 
the food materials produced in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and, second, she wishes to use these 
added supplies to strengthen herself eco- 
nomically so that she can move even farther 
to the southward and eastward, acquiring 
additional lands and resources. 


Germany is a very poor country. She 
raises only four-fifths enough food to feed 
her people. She lacks certain resources for 
her great chemical industry. She has insuf- 
ficient supplies of iron and of gasoline, and 
must import all her rubber except a rela- 
















tively small amount which can be made 
artificially. The lack of resources weakens 
Germany materially from the military 
standpoint. In a long war, she could be 
starved out as she was in the World War. 
If, however, she obtains the resources of 
Czechoslovakia she will be able to withstand 
a longer war. She will come nearer to the 
realization of her ambitions to dominate 
Europe. 

There is little reason, however, to think 
that Germany would be satisfied if she 
strengthened herself through the acquisition 
of Czechoslovakia; that is, if she obtained 
a slice of it outright and secured trade 
agreements with the rest so that she might 
be assured of the materials from the in- 
terior of Czechoslovakia when she wished 
them. Thus strengthened, Germany would 
probably push farther, bringing Hungary 
into her economic circle by obtaining suit- 
able trade relations with her. She will 
probably make arrangements with Hun- 
gary by which she will have all the 
Hungarian resources she needs. Then she 
will move onward toward the Ukraine, one 
of the richest sections in the world in the 
production of foods and raw materials. The 
Ukraine is now a part of Russia. 


British-French Position 


If Germany succeeds in all these con- 
quests, how will it affect the British and the 
French? Some of the British statesmen 
think that they will not be very badly af- 
fected. If, they say, Germany is busy with 
conquests to the eastward, she will not feel 
the need of colonies and will not strengthen 
her naval power. This will leave Britain 
supreme on the seas. It will leave her em- 
pire intact. If, however, Germany spreads 
through a large part of eastern and central 
Europe and obtains materials enough to 
make her absolutely self-sufficient, she will 
have tremendous military power—probably 
enough so that she can do almost anything 
she pleases. If, with this powerful base 
in her possession, she should choose to build 
a navy, acquire colonies, and secure com- 
mand of the seas, she might well be able 
to accomplish that aim. She could prob- 
ably overcome France if she should set out 
to do so. 

There is a possibility, of course, that the 
German thirst for conquest wiil be satisfied 
before she has reached such limits as have 
been suggested. The British and French 
are probably gambling on that possibility. 
Another thing in the minds of the dominant 
party in Great Britain, that is, the con- 
servatives, is fear of communism. They 
fear it as much or more than they fear 
fascism. A Germany powerful in eastern 
and southern Europe could stand as a check 
against communist Russia, and there are 
many British who would rather see Ger- 
many dominant in Europe than to see 
Russia expand and become too powerful. 

However we look at it, the prospect for 
permanent peace and for settlement in Eu- 
rope is not bright at this moment. Even 
though the great powers do not go to the 
aid of Czechoslovakia and do not precipi- 
tate a world war, the threat of conflict is 
sure to hang over Europe for a long time. 
And of course a general war may be pre- 
cipitated as a result of the war in Czecho- 
slovakia. It is possible, although not yet 
certain, that the Czechs will resist annexa- 
tion. In that case there will be a civil war, 
with the Sudetens in revolt. Germany may 
not declare war on Czechoslovakia in order 
to help the Sudetens, but if she does not 
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Czechoslovakia’s minority problems give Hitler another opportunity to prove his boast 


she will give assistance to the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia just as she is giving assist- 
ance to the rebel forces in Spain, only much 
more decisively. There may result an un- 
declared war between Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia. If Germany should declare open 
warfare against Czechoslovakia, the people 
of France and Great Britain would probably 
insist on supporting the Czechs, but if an 
open war is avoided, there will be a better 
chance that Great Britain and France will 
Stay out. 

Recognizing the highly dangerous situa- 
tion which prevails in the world today and 
which is likely to prevail for a long time. 
we may well look back over the history of 
recent years to see who is responsible for 





WISE WORLD 


1933 
Adolf Hitler comes to power, turns his back on Lo- 
carno, and proclaims the birth of a new Germany 
which should achieve greatness by becoming strong 


the present unhappy plight of the world. 
If we study this problem candidly, we are 
likely to find that responsibility is divided. 


Divided Responsibility 

After the close of the World War, Ger- 
many was hopelessly beaten. Not only that, 
but many of the German people, perhaps 
a majority of them, were sick of the very 
idea of conquest. They had turned against 
the old government, had established a re- 
public and hoped for a peaceful future. 

If the victors in the war had recognized 
the fact that the German militarism which 
they had fought had been crushed and that 
a new democratic Germany had come into 
existence, and if they had treated this new 
democratic Germany with moderation and 
sympathy, things might be very different in 
the world today. If such a course had been 
adopted, the German people would prob- 
ably have been satisfied with their own 
government, for they would have felt that 
it was taking good care of their country. 
They would have been satisfied with their 
place in the international system. At least, 
there is a chance that such a thing would 
have happened. 

Instead, however. of adopting a policy 
of moderation, the Allies treated the new 
democratic Germany with a ruthlessness 

(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 
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Great Britain: Up until the morning 
of September 15, British Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain did not enjoy much 
popularity with the British people. They 
respected him, they believed him capable 
of driving a shrewd bargain when neces- 
sary, but his stiffness, austerity, and his 
inherent conservatism combined with his 
indifferent success as a speaker, created 
a feeling of reserve toward him among 
British voters. They knew of his back- 
ground, and that he came frora a landed 
family, material from which British states- 
men have long been made. His father, 
Joseph Chamberlain, had made a brilliant 
colonial secretary, and his half-brother 
Austen had been foreign minister at one 
time. Both had aspired to the office of 
prime minister, but it remained for Neville 
to succeed. 

Curiously enough, Neville Chamberlain 
was not trained in politics. He first spent 
seven years as a young man managing his 
father’s properties in the West Indies, 
and subsequent years as a successful busi- 
nessman in Birmingham, England, before 
he was first elected to parliament in 1918 at 
the age of 49. Since then he has risen 


throne on a memorable evening in Septem- 
ber 1898. 

Throughout those 40 years the eight mil- 
lion Dutch people have enjoyed an un- 
broken period of peace. At times it was 
an uncomfortable peace, during the Boer 
War, and when great powers battled with 
each other across the border,20 years ago. 
But the Dutch people industriously went 
about building their dykes, reclaiming their 
salty Zuider Zee as farm land, and con- 
solidating their far-flung colonial empire 
of 60,000,000 souls—all with equal thor- 
oughness. And today they are thankful 
that they did. Smoke pours from the 
chimneys of Dutch sugar refineries, rivet- 
ing hammers clatter busily in Dutch ship- 
yards and in small shops, Dutch craftsmen 
maintain the high traditions of Dutch hand 
work. The Netherlands are second to no 
European power in modern housing and 
in up-to-date factory methods. 

The premiere of ‘Forty Years” was but 
one phase in the nationwide celebration of 
Queen Wilhelmina’s jubilee. Bonfires blazed 
at night along the seacoast, and doves 
were released in clouds to symbolize the 
years of peace. They were trying years, 
many of them, and there 
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are probably more trying 
times directly ahead, but 
apprehension has not been 
allowed to dampen the 
spirits of the Dutch people, 
who have found that peace, 
although hard to keep at 
times, is worth while in 
the long run. Holland to- 
day, although a modern 
commercial power, is still 
steeped in traditions of 
more gentle years. It is 
a source of pride to the 
Hollander that the old 
towns still stand as before, 
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in successive stages to the offices of min- 
ister of health, chancellor of the exchequer, 
and finally attained the position of prime 
minister 

Chamberlain’s policies of attempting to 
reach peaceful agreements with Hitler and 
Mussolini, regardless of the regularity with 
which they flouted British interests, had 
the effect of arousing much feeling against 
him. But recently, as all Europe poised 
on the brink of war, Chamberlain an- 
nounced he would fly to Berchtesgaden to 
try to reach a last-minute agreement with 
Hitler to prevent the international catas- 
trophe. And then, almost for the first time, 
the British people showed an affection for 
him. They knew the decision of war and 
peace was riding with him. There was 
perhaps something symbolic in the picture 
of their tall, stiff prime minister, complete 
with the usual wing collar and _ tightly 
rolled umbrella, striding through the rain 
and a host of uniformed brownshirts in 
Berchtesgaden. It was British tradition 
seeking out the new and vigorous German 
Nazism. There can be no doubt that 
Chamberlain’s unprecedented visit is of 
historical importance. What is in doubt 
is whether the British people in years to 
come will praise or blame him for this act. 


*” * * 


The Netherlands: While iron bells 
banged in towers overhead, a_ selected 
audience recently made its way into an 
auditorium in The Hague, seat of the 
Netherlands government, to witness the 
premiere of the moving picture called 
“Forty Years.” It was not just another 
movie, but a cavalcade of the national life 
of Holland, presenting a sweeping picture 
of the affairs of that small nation since the 
young Queen Wilhelmina ascended the 


that many skates ring on 
the ice of the canals in 
the winter, and that from 
his doorway he can still watch the wind- 
mills turning slowly in the morning wind. 


* * * 


Far East: As Japanese troops pushed 
slowly up the Yangtze River toward Han- 
kow last week, it was announced in Tokyo 
that changes were shortly to be made in 
the cabinet, and that as a start two liberals 
had been appointed as advisers to the for- 
eign office. Foreign observers recalled a 
similar move made by the conservative 
British government in 1916, when liberals 
were invited to participate, and read in 
these announcements a tacit admission 
by the Japanese that they were settling 
down to a long war, and to a task so 
difficult that all parties and groups in Japan 
must unite in the maximum effort which 
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AS CZECHOSLOVAKIA CALLED HER RESERVISTS TO THE COLORS IN PREPARATION FOR POSSIBLE TROUBLE 
WITH GERMANY 


is necessary to secure a decisive victory. 

In the meantime there have been indica- 
tions that the scene of warfare may soun 
shift away from central China to the south. 
The Japanese last week seized the Chinese 
island of Waichao, only 125 miles south- 
west of British-held Hong Kong, and 80 
miles from French Indo-China. The 
French foreign ministry, much harried by 
the tension in Europe, had not time for 
much more than a hasty glance at this new 
threat in the Far East, but what it noted 
was not reassuring. The French are very 
frank in voicing their fears that French 
Indo-China may very well be the next 
plum on the agenda of Japanese empire- 
builders, and hence with all the funds they 
can spare, are rushing improvements on 
the at present inadequate naval base near 
Saigon, in French Indo-China. 


*x* * 


Canada: 1t is seldom that the 10 mil- 
lion friendly people north of our Canadian 
border find themselves called upon to make 
such a grave decision as that which con- 
fronts them today. If England becomes 
involved in another European war, shall 
Canada once again go to the support of 
her mother country as she did in the World 
War? The Canadians have some partic- 
ularly bitter memories concerning their 
participation in the last struggle. Not only 
were their finest troops thrown into the 
most exposed positions and decimated 
again and again, but there were some very 
unpleasant munitions scandals at home. 
So far the Canadian government has been 
very cautious in its position. In an address 
to parliament, Premier MacKenzie King 
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THIS BIT OF JAPANESE COUNTRYSIDE DOES NOT REFLECT THE HARDSHIPS WHICH THE NATION IS UNDER- 
GOING IN ORDER TO CARRY ON ITS WAR AGAINST CHINA 


recently said: “I doubt very much if the 
British government will ever send an ex- 
peditionary force to Europe again, much 
less Canada or any of the other domin- 
ions.” In a spirit very much along these 
lines, the Canadian government greeted 
very coolly a few months ago a proposal 
by the British government that Canada 
serve as a great reserve and training base 
for the Royal Air Force. Some observers 
regard this as substantial indication that 
Canada does not wish to become embroiled 
in any future European struggle. 

On the other hand, other Canadian 
officials, such as Defense Minister Ian 
MacKenzie, have indicated that Canadian 
loyalties tie most Canadians to the welfare 
of the British Empire, and that such loyal- 
ties may very well decide Canada’s course 
in the future. Canadians hope that no 
yes-or-no decision will have to be made. 
But if it does, whichever way the decision 
goes, it will be a hard trial for the Cana- 
dian people. 


Foreign Correspondents: As the 
European scene becomes more strained 
and more complicated, so do the duties 
of that large corps of foreign correspond- 
ents which exerts itself to the utmost 
to satisfy the appetites of a public hungry 
for news of these important events. Among 
these European correspondents there are 
many who pick up merely routine informa- 
tion, some who are very skilled journalists, 
and a few who write under their own 
names and who are practically diplomats 
in their own rights. Some of these cor- 
respondents voice the viewpoint of the 
foreign office of the nation in which they 
write. Augur in England, Pertinax in 
France, and Gayda in Italy are examples 
of this type. Others, such as G.E.R. 
Gedye, central European correspondent for 
the New York Times, and M. W. Fodor, 
correspondent for the Manchester Guard- 
ian and Chicago Daily News, work in- 
dependently to gather news for the great 
dailies, and know central Europe and its 
problems so well, and are so highly re- 
spected that government heads often call 
them in to ask for their opinions. 


x* * * 


Answer Key to Map on Page 6 


1. Great Britain. 2. Germany. 3. Po- 
land. 4. Soviet Russia. 5. France. 6. Czecho- 
slovakia. 7. Hungary. 8. Spain. 9. Italy. 
10. Yugoslavia. 11. Rumania. 

A. Moscow. B. The Hague. C. Berlin. 
D. Warsaw. E. Paris. F. Prague. G. Vienna. 
H. Madrid. I. Rome. 
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The Political Scene 


The political prophets are pondering the 
events of the last few weeks in an effort to 
estimate their effect on the future of the New 
Deal, the Democratic party, and President 
Roosevelt. The President’s efforts to replace 
anti-New Dealers in the Senate with men who 
would support his measures have been unsuc- 
cessful. In the three states where the Presi- 
dent intervened personally, conservative sena- 
tors—‘“Cotton Ed” Smith of South Carolina, 
Millard Tydings of Maryland, and Walter 
George of Georgia—have been renominated by 
the Democrats. 

New Deal opponents are hailing the renom- 
ination of these men as crushing defeats for 
the President. Their victories, it is claimed, 
are evidence that the states do not want 
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“‘yes-men” to represent them in Congress, to 
“rubber stamp” every measure recommended 
by the President. 

But the New Deal spokesmen do not seem 
to be discouraged. They are disappointed at 
the results of these three primaries, of course. 
But they declare that the fight was worth 
making even though it has been lost. The 
Democratic opponents of the New Deal have 
been brought into the open. The voters now 
know where the President stands and where 
his opponents, men of his own party, stand. 
The issues are clear-cut for future occasions— 
the 1940 presidential election, for instance. 

But, it is asked, if that was the intent of 
the President’s “purge,” why did he not carry 
it into other states where conservative senators 
were up for renomination? Why were Adams 
of Colorado, McCarran of Nevada, and Van 
Nuys of Indiana not actively opposed? They 
fought many New Deal measures as vigorously 
as did Senators Tydings, George, and Smith. 

No satisfactory answer to this question has 
been given. In fact, the President’s line of 
reasoning regarding the primaries has not 
been made clear. But some of the results of 
his actions can be predicted rather definitely. 
Congress is almost certain to be more inde- 
pendent, less willing to accede to the Presi- 
dent’s desires, during the next two years. It 
has been demonstrated that the President can 
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MANY PARTS OF THE NATION WITH THE HELP OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


be defeated at the polls. There are a great 
many Democrats in Congress who voted for 
New Deal legislation because they were 
afraid not to, rather than because they sin- 
cerely believed in the measures for which 
they voted. The victories of Senators Tydings, 
George, and Smith will certainly encourage 
such members of Congress to rebel with less 
fear of the consequences. 

The primaries illustrate, too, that President 
Roosevelt will have trouble controlling the 
state Democratic organizations when the party 
picks a presidential candidate in 1940. William 
Allen White, veteran political observer, says 
that Mr. Roosevelt cannot name the Demo- 


cratic nominee. He has two courses open, 
says Mr. White. He can run for a third 
term on the Democratic ticket (Mr. White 


believes that the President’s popularity is 
great enough to force the Democrats to nomi- 
nate him if he desires to run), or he may 
break away from the Democrats and head a 
third party founded on the principles and 
policies of the New Deal, either as its candi- 
date or as its leader 


“DP, 2 hle Shooter 


As United States ambassador to England, 
Joseph P. Kennedy is our representative to 
the nation which may be the one to decide if 
the world shall have peace or war. No doubt 
his interpretation of sentiment in the United 
States will have something to do with deter- 
mining England’s course of action. 

Joseph Kennedy seems always to be in the 
midst of critical situations. Before going 
to London, primarily to help work out the 
controversial tariff agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States, Mr. Kennedy 
played an important part in setting up the 
Maritime Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. In both instances he 
was faced with considerable opposition, but 
he handled his difficult tasks competently. Mr. 
Kennedy is one of the few wealthy men who 
support President Roosevelt. And the Presi- 
dent places a great deal of reliance on his 
advice and assistance. 

“Joe” Kennedy rose rapidly in the business 
world. He was practically penniless when he 
was graduated from Harvard in 1912, but in 
a very few years—by the time he was 25— 
he was president of a Boston bank. He went 
into investment banking, shipbuilding, motion- 
picture producing, and made money in all of 
them. 

Some observers believe that Mr. Kennedy 
would make an excellent Democratic candi- 
date for President in 1940. He is popular with 
the New Dealers, they point out, and he is 
respected by a great many people who gen- 
erally criticize the Roosevelt administration. 
He is well known nationally—the newspaper- 
men and cameramen never tire of publicizing 
the outspoken Irishman, his pretty wife, and 
his nine children. 


The Housing Program 

New Orleans provides an excellent example 
of the bad housing conditions which may be 
found in most American cities. There is an 
acute shortage of homes, which has forced 
rents up and made it necessary for houses 
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AUTUMN MANEUVERS ACROSS THE BORDER 


HERBLOCK IN PONCA CITY NEWS 


to be occupied which should be torn down 
or left vacant. It is claimed that 36,000 
white families and 28,000 Negro families are 
living under “indecent, unsafe, and insanitary” 
housing conditions. Half of the Negro homes 
have no bathing facilities and no indoor 
toilets; one-third have neither hot nor cold 
running water. 

A little more than a year ago, Congress 
created the United States Housing Authority 
and gave it 800 million dollars to help local 
communities tear down slums and build decent 
homes. Thus far the USHA has disposed 
of one-fourth of its funds; 43 cities are start- 
ing work on housing projects which will pro- 
vide homes for more than 40,000 families in 
the low-income groups. 

The USHA does not build houses itself. 
Instead, it lends money to local housing au- 
thorities (by loans which are to be repaid in 
60 years, with interest). It will lend 90 per 
cent of the total cost of a project if the local 
housing authority will put up the other 10 
per cent. In New Orleans, for example, the 
New Orleans Housing Authority is building 
four groups of apartments. It is borrowing 
$18,241,000 from the USHA, and putting up 
about $2,000,000 itself. Altogether, the four 
projects will provide homes for 2,216 families. 


Of course, the houses must meet certain 
requirements before the USHA will make 
loans. There must be a definite need for 


better housing. One slum dwelling must be 
torn down for every new dwelling built. The 
homes must not cost more than $1,000 a room, 
or $1,250 in cities with more than 500,000 
population. There must be plenty of room 
around the buildings for playgrounds. The 
homes must be near schools. Every home 
must have an indoor toilet, a bath or shower, 
hot and cold running water, large windows, 
and rooms of a certain size. No state may 
borrow more than 50 million dollars. 

Once the houses are built, they will be 
rented to families with low incomes—between 
$600 and $1,200 a year. Because it would be 
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MONUMENT TO PERRY 
Erected at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, to commemorate the winning 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, by Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, 125 years ago. 
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impossible for such families to pay the rey 
on USHA homes, even at the low cost of 
construction, the USHA will make outrigh 
grants to the local housing authorities whic 
will enable them to rent the homes for much 
less than they would ordinarily have to charge 


Americans in Eurone 


The threat of war has aroused anxiety { 
the 100,000 Americans in Europe. (jf this 
number, about 15,000 are tourists. America; 
consuls in the “danger zones” have bend. 
vising travelers to go home as soon as Dos- 
sible, or to move to other parts of Europe 

The other 85,000 are persons who liv, 
abroad. Many of them own property ang 
are engaged in business in foreign countries 
They can hardly be expected to move out unti] 
the last minute, yet their presence in a wa 
zone would create a critical situation. J], 
would be all too easy for them to be involved 
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in “incidents” which would give the Stat 
Department a great deal of trouble. 

More than 5,000 Americans are living inf 
Czechoslovakia, and about the same number 
in Germany. Both France and England have § 
about 12,000 Americans. Italy has the greatest 
number from this country, more than 25,000 
while Russia has only a few hundred 


Counting Noses 


Although the census takers must wait until 
1940 making their rounds to count 
everyone in the United States, they are al 
ready getting the machinery into shape to 
take care of their huge task. The staff which 
mans the Census Bureau between each 10- 
year count is laying out the procedure for 
120,000 employees to follow during the four 
weeks that it takes to enumerate the popula- 
tion. This is necessary, because the counters 
will do more than just add up the men, women 
and children in every city and hamlet. 

Among their duties is the job of asking a 
list of questions, such as: ‘‘How much is your 
income?” “What is your religious affiliation? 
“What is the last grade of school you cem- 
pleted?” Then they will gather the latest 
statistics on unemployment, age of citizens, 
farm population, and internal migration within 
the United States. 


90th Anniversary 


Ninety years ago the Associated Press was 
organized to gather and distribute the news. 
Today the familiar (AP) which heads each 
Associated Press story is found in 1,400 news- 
papers in this country, Mexico, South Amer- 
ica, and China. Seven thousand correspond- 
ents, located in all the important cities and 
countries of the world, collect the news items 
which go out over the AP’s thousands of 
miles of telegraph wire. 

The AP is a cooperative, not a corporation. 
Although it is a 10-million-dollar-a-year & 
ness, it makes no profits. The newspagers 
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vhich receive the service are members of the 
\P not customers. Each member pays from 
33 to $1,500 a week for the AP service, de- 
vending on the amount of news material, 
pecial features, cartoons, and so on, which 
, takes. One of the latest AP services, and 
ne which seems destined to become im- 
mensely important, is the Wirephoto system, 
by which pictures are transmitted over tele- 
phone wires. A picture can be sent across 
the continent in eight minutes. 

In vears gone by, the AP has had stormy 
imes. During the latter part of the nineteenth 
cen try, an eastern group dominated the AP, 
ind sent out only news which favored the 
emall but powerful financial interests which 
owned it. Finally a rival AP was organized 
in the Middle West; eventually it broke the 
control of the eastern group. 


Beauly, a Business 


The girl who steps into a drug store and 
huvs a box of powder probably never thinks 
of the great industry which she is helping 
to support. The efforts of American girls 
and women to become more beautiful have 
built up, in the last 20 years, a huge new 
business. Last year 20 million dollars’ worth 
of rouge, 65 million dollars’ worth of face 
powder, 80 million dollars’ worth of creams, 
40 million dollars’ worth of perfumes and 
teet waters—all told, 300 million dollars’ 
wo.th of cosmetics—were sold in this country. 
About 500,000 workers are employed by the 
cosmetics industry, or almost half as many 
as are hired by the railroads. And beauty 
shops took in 200 million dollars for hair 
waves, shampoos, facials, and manicures. 

An old prejudice against “make-up” had to 
he removed before the beauty industry could 
develop to its present importance. A few 
vears before the World War, most women 
confined their beauty aids to soap, water, and 
a little dusting powder; very few women 
dared to use lipstick, Once that prejudice 
was broken down, women turned to scores 
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of devices which they hoped would make them 
mc e attractive. 


Boys’ Town 


Twenty years ago, in Omaha, Nebraska, 
Father Flanagan opened a home for orphaned 
boys. The “home” was not pretentious; the 
house itself was old and badly in need of 
repair. There was little money to pay the 
bills. But Father Flanagan persevered, and 
from that meager beginning Boys’ Town grew. 

Today Boys’ Town, located a few miles out- 
side Omaha, has a population of about 300. 
It has its own post office, its own school, and 
its own industries. The citizens of Boys’ Town 
work at many tasks. They run the farms, the 
dairy, the shoe shop, the barber shop, the 
laundry, the kitchens, the dining halls. They 
make and sell furniture; they write and pub- 
lish a magazine which has a wide circulation. 
Every boy who comes into Boys’ Town has 
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Renowned Chinese scholar who will come to the United 
States to represent his country as ambassador. 


an opportunity to learn a trade of some sort. 

But it is not all work at Boys’ Town. The 
football and baseball teams have an impres- 
sive string of victories to their credit. The 
50-voice choir has a national reputation; last 
night the boys sang over a coast-to-coast net- 
work. The boys make the laws which govern 
their town, have their own police officers and 
their own court, with a prosecutor, a lawyer 
for the defense, and a judge. 

With this background of reality, the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer studio has produced one of 
the outstanding pictures of the year, ‘Boys’ 
Town.” The popular Spencer Tracy plays 
the part of Father Flanagan, and Mickey 
Rooney is cast as the father’s chief problem. 


Wanderlust 


When an American gets the wanderlust, he 
joins the increasing van of travelers who are 
called the nation’s third largest industry. 
Every year the tourist trails are clogged with 
persons riding in automobiles, trains, buses. 
and airplanes. In their pockets and purses, 
they jingle a total of five billion dollars, which 
is spread over every section of the country, 
and across the counters of all businesses. In 
some states, their patronage is worth more 
than any other source of income. To Maine, 
which advertises her vacation land on auto 
license plates, the travelers bring in more 
money than the potato crop. Citrus fruits 
and fish are not worth as much to Florida 
as her vacationing visitors. Only the motor 
industry brings more dollars to Michigan 
than are spent there by travelers. 

Coins from these out-of-state people ring 
so musically in cash registers that chambers 
of commerce spend large sums advertising for 
their favor. New England, for example, spent 
$100,000 last year in telling about its vaca- 
tion spots, and got a return of half a billion 
dollars. Florida spent $500,000, and got back 
nearly $300,000,000. And New York rang 
up $400,000,000 after spending $550,000. 
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RIPPING adventure, in all the trappings 

of frozen wastes and fearless living, dis- 
tinguished “The Call of the Wild” as one of 
the most outstanding novels around the turn 
of the century. There are few persons today 
who have not read it, and who do not remem- 
ber its story. But the author, Jack London? 
Those who were reading newspapers before 
his death in 1916 may be acquainted with his 
life; he was often headlined throughout the 
nation. But to most, he is a vague personal- 
ity, a forgotten man. 

In “Sailor on Horseback—the Biography of 
Jack London” (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
$3), Irving Stone ably fills the gaps in the 
lack of knowledge about this strange, many- 
sided writer. It is no great surprise to find 
that London lived a daring, almost foolhardy, 
life. Certainly he could not have written so 
vividly if he had not participated in some of 
the experiences which he fictionized. But one 
would scarcely suppose, after reading the 
handful of his books which are still popular 
today, that he was one of the most reckless 
oyster pirates in San Francisco Bay while yet 
in his teens; that although he made nearly 
a million dollars from his scores of novels and 
short stories, he died virtually bankrupt: that 
with all his knowledge of human nature and 
his fearlessness of no man, he was victimized 
for huge sums of money by hundreds of 
people. a 

These are but a few of the experiences which 
characterized his short lifetime of 40 years. 
To his credit, it can be said that he was a 
hard worker; a 16-hour day was not un- 
usual during his prolific literary career. He 
had to educate himself, and often studied late 
after working all day to support his family 
when he was yet a boy. With unmatched 
courage, he fought for truth and for the 
underdog. Always, he was generous to the 
extreme. But many aspects of his life can- 
not be recommended for emulation. His 
rages and his deviations stand in marked 
contrast to the more admirable features of 
his record. Both sides of his life are woven 
together in a remarkable way by Mr. Stone. 
The result is an authenticated story that equals 
any of London’s tales in adventure and in- 
terest. 

* * * * 


CENES from Canadian life and the engine- 

like career of Shaw Manifold dominate 
the pages of Mazo de la Roche’s latest novel, 
“Growth of a Man” (Boston: Little, Brown. 
$2.50). It is largely the story of one man’s 
life, his oppressed childhood, his unwavering 
drive toward a definite goal, and his reaching 
that destination after overcoming discourag- 
ing financial and physical obstacles. 

This boy, Shaw Manifold, lives with his 
grandparents; his widowed mother cannot 
support him. With no outlet for his smoulder- 
ing hatred for domineering adults, he buckles 
down to the task of rushing through school, 
the sooner to be able to make his own way, 
and to help his mother. Sheer drive puts him 
far ahead of his age in classes; mere persist- 
ence finally wins him a place as an outstand- 


ing Canadian forester. Because Miss de la 
Roche employs little suspense in the story, 
there is no doubt that Shaw will win, as he 
does, against a final enemy, tuberculosis. 
Many of the persons with whom he lives 
are drawn with accuracy. His mother, his 
grandparents, and several of his intimate 
friends are particularly outstanding in the 
story. As a compensation for the lack of sus- 
pense, there are also a number of unrivaled 
pictures of Canadian farms, woods, and 
wastes. Miss de la Roche is a past master at 
depicting this country and the life of the 
people who inhabit it. She has done an 
excellent job in “Growth of a Man.” 
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MONG all the books about Russia, and 
there are scores of them, few, if any, 


were written by mining engineers. But John 
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(Fiom a photcgraph by Arnold Genthe, in ‘Sailor on 


Horseback.’’) 


D. Littlepage, an American who recently re- 
turned from a number of years as an adviser 
to the Soviet Gold Trust, now adds his ac- 
count to the ever-growing list. With the help 
of Demaree Bess, a former newspaper cor- 
respondent in Russia, he writes “In Search 
of Soviet Gold” (New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.75), which emphasizes his experiences with 
communist mining practices, but at the same 
time gives innumerable observations of every 
phase in the Russian eco.omy. Even when he 
stresses the activities of the Gold Trust, and 
the mines under their supervision, one gets 
information which probably can be taken as 
typical of the working of the Soviet system. 
What Mr. Littlepage has to say about 
the purges is especially interesting. As an 
engineer, he asserts that there were unques- 
tionable instances in which the accused were 
guilty of sabotage. On the other hand, he finds 
it impossible to believe that his hard-working 
chief, a man named Serebrovsky, ever did 
anything to merit being removed from the 
scene. He also holds that the Gold Trust is 
in a sad way now; that its vast organization 
for mining is becoming weakened and shaky. 
His story is straightforward, in the language 
of one accustomed to engineering’s precise 
statements and descriptions.—J. H. A. 
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In colonial times the kitchen was the center of household life and it symbolized a state of family 
security which was far more prevalent than it is now. 
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Economic Change and Social Security 


NE of the profound psychological 

changes which has overtaken the 
American people during the last decade is 
the general recognition of the need of a 
program of social security to cushion the 
effects of such social hazards as unemploy- 
ment and old-age dependency. While there 
is sharp controversy over the particular 
method of attack embodied in the present 
Social Security Act—discussed elsewhere in 
this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER—few 
would question the necessity of a national 
program. 

The need for a sweeping social security 
program may be considered as a natural 
offshoot of the economic development of 
this country during the last century. As 
the nation has become more highly in- 
dustrialized, more and more persons have 
drifted to the industrial and commercial 
centers to find em- 
ployment in the mills 
and factories. Their 
sole means of liveli- 
hood has been the 
wages they have re- 
ceived from in- 
dustrial concerns. In 
times of prolonged 
depression, such as 
that which overtook 
the country in 1929, 
they have had noth- 
ing to fall back upon. 
They were at the mercy of impersonal eco- 
nomic forces over which they had no 
control. 
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Early Self-Sufficiency 


This is in sharp contrast to the early 
experience of the United States. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable records of the 
times, there was a degree of equality and 
economic security in the early period of 
our history which has never since been re- 
captured. The standard of living was not 
high, to be sure, but the danger of starva- 
tion and destitution did not haunt Amer- 
icans then as it does today, whenever the 
business cycle turns in the direction of de- 
pression. The foundations of American 
civilization were agrarian, and there was a 
marked degree of self-sufficiency for the 
individual family and the isolated com- 
munity. For a description of the type of 
life of this bygone era of American history, 
we turn to Dr. George S. Counts’ recently 
published “The Prospects of American 
Democracy”: 

“Since the freehold farmer provided the 
substance of American economic democ- 
racy, he merits further examination. The 
major fact regarding him was not that he 
was a farmer holding title to his land, but 


rather that he was much more than a 
farmer. With his sons he was also a hunter, 
a trapper, a fisherman, a butcher, a tanner, 
a cobbler, a carpenter, a mechanic, a 
mason, a ‘jack of all trades;’ while his 
wife and daughters, besides ‘keeping house’ 
in the sense of today, were adept in all 
the arts associated with the curing of foods 
and the preparation of clothing. His house- 
hold was almost an entire economy in 
microcosm. As Horace Bushnell said, ‘the 
house was a factory on the farm, the farm 
a grower and producer for the house.’ 
More than a generation ago, in 1885, 
Henry P. Hedges: thus described the self- 
sufficiency of the farmer of Suffolk County, 
New York, a hundred years before: 


“From his feet to his head the farmer stood 
in vestment produced on his own farm. The 
leather of his shoes came from the hides of 
his own cattle. The linen and woolen that 
he wore were products that he raised. The 
farmer’s wife or daughter braided and sewed 
the straw hat on his head. His fur cap was 
made from the skin of a fox he shot. The 
feathers of wild fowl in the bed whereon he 
rested his weary frame by night, were the 
results acquired in his shooting. The pillow- 
cases, sheets and blankets, the comfortables, 
quilts, and counterpanes, the towels and table- 
cloth, were homemade . How little he 
bought, and how much he contrived to supply 
his wants by home manufacture would 
astonish this generation.” 


Era of Security Fades 


People still living recall this era of 
agricultural self-sufficiency. In fact, it still 
exists in certain sections of the country. 
But as the predominant culture, it has 
passed from the scene, replaced by a new 
order which places the individual in a posi- 
tion of direct dependence upon the smooth 
functioning of a highly complex economic 
mechanism for his daily livelihood. 

It was this revolutionary transformation 
in the American economic order which 
gave rise to demands for social security. 
The problem was accentuated by the de- 
cline in the rate of population increase, for 
with a declining birth rate, the proportion 
of older people in the nation has been 


‘ gradually mounting, thus raising demands 


for means of assisting these groups to find 
a certain measure of security. 

The United States was the last of the 
great industrial nations to accept the 
principles of social security. Only a few 
years ago, unemployment and old-age in- 
surance were considered radical measures 
by a large section of the population. Now, 
the principle has become firmly entrenched 
in the public mind, and there is little likeli- 
hood that the principle of social security 
will be abandoned, whatever modifications 
may be made in the present laws. 
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Geography Test 


At the bottom of this page you will find 
an outline map with numbers and letters 
indicating important European countries 
and cities. Each number stands for a 
country; each letter stands for a city. 
Without consulting a map, write down the 
names of the countries and cities which are 
indicated by the numbers and letters. You 
will find the correct answers on page 3. 
Do not turn to the answers until you 
have undertaken to name the countries and 
cities yourself. 


Are You Sure of Your Facts? 


1. If you should start working at your 
present age at a monthly salary of $125, 
what would be your monthly benefit pay- 
ment at the age of 65 under the present 
provisions of the Social Security Act? 


2. What are the principal amendments 
which have been proposed to the Social 
Security Act? 

3. Does your state have an unemploy- 
ment compensation law now in effect? 
If so, what are its provisions for the 
payment of unemployment insurance? 


4. In addition to the Germans, what 
are the principal minorities residing in 
Czechoslovakia? 


5. Why did the efforts of Briand and 
Stresemann fail to bring lasting peace to 
Europe? 


6. Why has the need for social security 
increased with the industrialization of 
the United States? 


_7. With what subject does the motion 
picture “Forty Years” deal? 


8. True or False: The United States 
Housing Authority is directly engaged 
in the business of building low-cost hous- 
ing facilities in a number of cities. 


9. What indication is there that the 
Japanese may be preparing for a long- 
drawn-out war in China? 


10. Who is the United States ambas- 
sador to England? 


11. About how much does the American 
tourist trade amount to in the United 
States? 


12. Where is Boys’ Town located? 


Can You Defend Your Opinions? 


1. What criticism, if any, would you 
make of the Social Security Act in its 
present form? Do you think any changes 
should be made in it? 


2. How do you account for the fact 
that the American people have greatly 
altered their views with respect to social 
security during the last few years? 


3. If you were an Englishman, would 
you support Chamberlain for having 
yielded to Hitler’s demands? Why? 


4. What, in your opinion, are likely to 
be some of the principal effects of the 





recent decisions of France and Great 
Britain with respect to Czechoslovakia? 

5. Do you think that Germany would 
be in a stronger economic position as a 
result of the annexation of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Sudeten area? 


Questions in Review 
1. What important Chinese port re- 
mains under control of Chinese forces? 


2. What evidence is there that business 
recovery may be under way? 
3. Who are the Rust brothers? 


4. Why was the Hines case thrown out 
of court? 

5. Account for the fact that fewer chil- 
dren are enrolled in the elementary 
schools this year than in 1930. 

6. Explain the program of the Town 
Meeting of the Air. 

7. What is the annual income of the 
average American family? 

8. Who is Konrad Henlein? 

9. What and where is Tibet? 

10. What is the shelter belt? 

11. Discuss the outcome of President 
Roosevelt’s campaign against anti-New 
Deal Democrats. 

12. Account for the fact that there are 


fewer labor disputes in Great Britain 
than in America. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Berchtesgaden 
(bairk’tes-gah-den), Waichao (wi’jo’—i as in 
ice, o as in go), Saigon (si-gon’—i as in ice, 
o as in go), Nacista (nah-sees’ta). 
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THE SOUTHERN REGION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Study of Geography Adds to 


Knowledge of Present Problems 


NE trouble with much of the work in 
school is that it is too abstract. A stu- 
dent, for example, reads about economic 
conditions in the South. He knows that 
the situation in many sections of the 
southern states is very bad. Perhaps he 
has read the report of the National Re- 
sources Committee in which the problems 
of southern industry and agriculture are 
discussed. But many students, when they 
read of such things, do not have concrete 
pictures in their minds. They do not know 
exactly where the distressed regions are. 
They do not know how the problems af- 
fect individuals and families. The ideas 
are too general. 
To correct a difficulty of this kind, it is 
a good thing to study geography. If one 
has in mind the geography of the South, 
the things he reads about the problems of 
that region will have more meaning. This 
is but an illustration of the benefit which 
comes from the study of geography. 
When you read about the threat of war 
in Europe and about the part Czechoslo- 
vakia is playing in it, do you have a pic- 
ture of that little country in your mind? 
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Do you see it on the map? 
Czechoslovakia? Do you know who her 
neighbors are? Do you see the Sudeten re- 
gion in your mind when you read about it 
in the newspaper? 


Can you bound 


You cannot possibly understand what is 
going on in Europe unless you have such 
geographic information. You cannot under- 
stand the march of events anywhere unless 
you have a good idea of geography in your 
mind. If you understand the geography 
of your own nation and of the world, if 
you know where the countries are to be 
found, where the cities are located, what 
the products of the different regions of 
America and the world are, if you know 
what kind of people live in all these re- 
gions—in other words, if you are well 
versed in political, economic, and human 
geography, you can read your newspaper 
with understanding, you can talk to your 
neighbors and friends with intelligence. 


Not only that, but you can read and 
talk and think of what is going on in your 
country and in the world with a great 
deal more satisfaction. It is highly un- 
satisfactory for one’s mind to be in a state 
of confusion, and it will be in confusion 
if one is reading and hearing of places 
which are merely names to him. His 
mind will be confused if he cannot see 


these places in their relation to other 
places. 

It is highly important, therefore, in the 
interest of one’s information, of his citizen- 
ship, of his culture, and of his enjoyment 
of life, that he ground himself thoroughly 
in geography. It is a pity that geography 
is such a neglected subject in American 
schools. 

It can be said to be neglected because 
many schools teach the subject only in 
the grades or perhaps in the junior high 
school. Boys and girls get their geograph- 
ical information when they are so young 
that they are likely not to know what it 
means. They do not make it a part of 
their thinking and understanding of their 
country and the world. Geography should 
be taught in the high school and in the 
college, and every student, whatever his 
life work is to be, should be well versed 
in geography. If the course is not given 
in the high school, students who wish to be 
well informed and who wish to know their 
way about as they travel over the country 
and as they read of peoples and places, 
have no choice but to pursue the study 
independently, 

As a beginning at independent geograph- 
ical study, we recommend that our readers 
practice the exercise in naming places on 
the map which is to be found on page 6. 
Then follow up this exercise by seeing to 
it that you can locate all the important 
places about which you read in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER and in the daily newspa- 
pers. 


France and England Yield to Hitler 


(Concluded from page 2) 


which would have been appropriate if the 
Kaiser had remained on the throne. They 
charged Germany with a war debt which 
it was impossible for her to pay. They 
forced the Germans to disband their armed 
forces, promised that the Allies would also 
disarm, and then refused to carry out this 
promise. They gave few concessions to the 
new democratic Germany. The result was 
that the Germans, seeing that their govern- 
ment was unable to secure for them what 
they thought to be justice, became dis- 
satisfied. They grew bitter, and when Hit- 
ler and the Nazis began to talk of restoring 
Germany’s old position by force, they lis- 
tened sympathetically and finally gave way 
to Nazi rule. 

As soon as the Nazis were in power, they 
began to arm. One by one they threw away 
the provisions of the old treaty. They 
spoke to their late victors in the only lan- 
guage which could be understood; that 
is, the language of force. As they grew 
stronger they began to intimidate, to 
threaten war. 

Then the allied nations showed weakness. 
If they wished Germany never to become 
aggressive and dangerous again, they might 
have accomplished their ends by doing one 
of two things. Either they might have 
treated the Germans with such justice and 
consideration that the Germans would never 
have wished to go on the warpath again, 
or else they might have been ruthless in 
putting down every attempt at an increase 
in German power. They might have been 
strong and relentless in holding Germany 
in subjection. 


Allied Blundering 


They did neither of these things. They 
treated the Germans with such lack of con- 
sideration as to create bitterness in the 
Germans and to inspire in the German heart 
a desire for revenge. Their very acts en- 
couraged the Germans to arm and look out 
for themselves. They appeared to be teach- 
ing the Germans that the only way a na- 
tion could secure justice and consideration 
was to become warlike and aggressive. 
Then when German aggression began to 
show its head and war was threatened, they 
cowered and surrendered time after time. 
The late Allies have, during the years since 
the World War, acted like bullies who will 
browbeat someone who is weak and then 
knuckle and surrender when they stand in 
the face of someone who is strong. Great 
Britain is chiefly responsible for this policy 
and it has already undone every gain which 
the Allies won at such tremendous cost by 
overcoming the German forces in the World 
War. 
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Types of Students and Analysis of Prospects 

















Type 3 


The student has a fair mind, not bril- 
liant but average. He can make fair grades 
if he works rather hard, but learning does 
not come easily. He seldom puts himself 
to the test, however, to see what he can 
do. He is not interested in any of the 
subjects he takes in school. He is satis- 
fied with grades which range from poor 
to fair. That is about as high as he ever 
goes. He seldom converses on serious sub- 
jects, reads superficially, likes the “fun- 
nies,” and that is about all he reads in the 
newspapers. He carries on conversation on 
trivial subjects; has no decided interest 
in his future vocation; does little of any 
kind of work that he is not compelled 
to do. 


A large number of students, unfortu- 
nately, belong in this class. There is some- 
thing lacking in such a person; something 
which would drive him forward to his 
best effort. It is probable, therefore, that 
he will continue his shiftlessness. He will 
not make preparation for any occupation 
of high skill. When he gets out of school, 


he will be obliged naturally to work, if 
he can get a job, but he will be equipped 
for nothing but unskilled work and he will 
fall into an unsatisfactory position. 

This person when he becomes a laborer 
will lack interest in his work in all prob- 
ability and will not advance at it. He 
will shirk when he can, will find himself 
prodded by the foreman, will shift from 
one job to another, will be the first to be 
let out when times are bad, will always 
be in danger of unemployment, and during 
hard years will probably be on relief. If 
the Type 3 student is a girl, she, too, 
will do only unskilled work if employed, 
and if she marries will probably be a 
slouchy housekeeper. 


It is possible, of course, that some in- 
fluence will come into the life of this stu- 
dent which will arouse him from his leth- 
argy. A book which he chances to read 
may stir him so mightily that he will change 
his habits. It is more likely that some 
personality, perhaps some _ outstanding 
teacher, may come to exert an influence 


It is impossible, then, to excuse the na- 
tions which were allied together in the 
World War from a large share of responsi- 
bility for the present plight of the world. 
When we turn to Germany, however, we 
are compelled to assign a large share to 
that nation also. No sooner had the Ger- 
mans armed and become powerful and as- 
serted certain of their rights than they 
plunged into a program of conquest. Not 
only did they brutally mistreat sections of 
their own population, the Jews and the 
Socialists, but they annexed the neighbor- 
ing state of Austria by force. They are at 
the point now of seizing Czechoslovakia. 
They have given up all thought of peaceful 
negotiation and are undertaking to accom- 
plish their ends by force. They are utterly 
ruthless in this. They have no respect 
whatever for treaties. They are militariz- 
ing the German spirit. They are building 
a new religion, a religion of force and 
power. And because of their thirst for con- 
quest and because of their vicious mistreat- 
ment of minority peoples wherever they go, 
they are at present a frightful danger to 
the peace and the security of the entire 
world. 


Lost Opportunity 


was a time back in the 
when it seemed that a permanent peace 
might be built for the world. Gustave 
Stresemann was at that time in contro] of 
the foreign policy of Germany and he sin- 
cerely wished for peace. He did not stand 
for a policy of conquest. He was willing 
to make compromises. Aristide Briand 
controlled the foreign office in Paris and 
he, too, was a man of moderation. In Great 
Britain, Ramsay MacDonald was the prime 
minister and he was moderate and peace- 
loving. It seemed possible for a time that 
the harsh terms imposed upon Germany by 
Lloyd George. Wilson, and Clemenceau at 
Versailles might be moderated. No sub- 
stantial concessions to Germany in the way 
of war debts and in the way of the dis- 
armament of the victor nations came about, 
however, and, on the other hand, even 
Stresemann could not promise that the 
Germans would not seek to expand forcibly 
to the eastward. So the chance of building 
the foundations of enduring peace slipped 
away. 

At present the democratic nations, the 
Allies of the World War, are willing to live 
at peace with the world if they can do so. 
If we may borrow a term from the gridiron, 
the ball is now in Germany's hands. And 
Germany at this moment is responsible for 
aggressive acts which threaten to shake the 
very foundations of civilization 


There 1920’s 


upon him. There are cases of that kind. 
Young people do face about sometimes 
and change their habits. Once in a while 
a student who has gone through an entire 
course shiftlessly may do better when he 
gets out into the world and takes a job. 
But that is a rather uncommon case. If 
there is to be a change, it will usually show 
itself while the student is still in school. 

A student of this kind will make a great 
mistake if he waits for some outside in- 
fluence to affect him. If he is ever to 
rise to better things and to realize his 
possibilities, he must develop will power 
and must determine to do the very best 
work of which he is capable and then must 
force himself actually to do it. If he does 
that he will be on the road to better things. 














THE LAZY STUDENT DAYDREAMS AND GETS 
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Money which is now collected 
by the government will go into 
a fund from which future bene- 
fit payments will be made. Since, 
during the early years of the pro- 
gram, far more will be collected 
than will be paid out, a sub- 
stantial surplus will accumulate. 
By 1980, according to estimates, 
the reserve fund will amount to 
about 47 billion dollars. With re- 
spect to this reserve fund, we shall 
have more to say later in this 
article. 
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Unemployment Compensation 


Now we come to the second 
important feature of the Social 
Security Act — unemployment 
compensation. Unlike the old-age 
insurance program, the unemploy- 
ment insurance part of the Act is 
handled primarily by the state 
governments. The federal govern- 
ment acts in a supervisory capac- 
ity, lays down certain rules and 
regulations which must be ad- 
hered to by the states, and ap- 








$1,000 a year. One of the first things you 
will do will be to apply, either directly or 
through your employer, for a social security 
registration card. An account will be set 
up for you at the offices of the Social 
Security Board in Washington. When you 
receive your first month’s check, you will 
start making payments into a fund the 
proceeds of which will be used to pay you 
a monthly income after you reach the age 
of 65. 


Old-Age Insurance 


Each month you are employed, one per 
cent of your salary will be deducted from 
your pay check. An equal amount will be 
contributed by your employer, and both 
will be turned over to the government. 
At the end of the year, $20 will have been 
contributed to your old-age insurance fund. 
This tax went into effect January 1, 1937. 
At three-year intervals, the percentage will 
be boosted one-half per cent, until by 
1949 both employer and employee will be 
contributing three per cent in taxes. Thus 
for the year 1940, if you are still making 
$1,000, you will be taxed $15; in 1943, 
$20; in 1946, $25, and in 1949 and there- 
after, $30. In other words, by 1949, accord- 
ing to the present law, six per cent of your 
total annual income will be paid as a social 
security tax. 

The amount of your monthly payment, 
after you reach the age of 65, will depend 
entirely upon your total income. If you 
are 20 years of age when you begin work 
and continue until you reach the age of 
65, receiving an average annual income of 
$1,000, your monthly retirement benefit 
will be $50, from 65 to the end of your 
life. Under the law, you may receive no 
mcre than $85 a month or no less than 
$10. The amount of the monthly benefit 
is computed on the following basis: For 
the first $3,000 of the aggregate income 
earned before the age of 65, it amounts to 
one-half per cent; for the next $42,000, 
one-twelfth per cent; and for everything 
over $45,000 one-twenty-fourth per cent, 
excluding, of course, everything above 
$3,000 earned in a single year, the max- 
imum salary upon which a tax is levied. 

For the first few years after 1942 when 
the first payments will be made, the total 
monthly benefits paid out will not be large; 
in fact, they will amount to much less 
than the government collects in taxes. The 
reason is, of course, that workers will 
have paid taxes for a short period and will 
have accumulated only small reserves. 
However, as the years pass and a larger 
number of workers reach the age of 65 
after having contributed to the general 
fund for a relatively long period of time, 
the total outlays will soar rapidly. It is 
estimated that by 1980 the annual pay- 
ments will amount to more than three and 
a half billion dollars. 


proves the plans. But it is 
the states themselves which administer the 
laws. Thus the unemployment compensa- 
tion laws vary from state to state, al- 
though all of them come up to specified 
standards. 

At the present time, all the states have 
passed unemployment compensation laws, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Some of them are al- 
ready in effect and weekly payments are 
being made to workers who have lost their 
jobs and are entitled to compensation. By 
next year, all the states will have their 
unemployment insurance programs in op- 
eration. 

With only a few exceptions, the un- 
employment tax is paid entirely by the 
employer, and is not shared equally by 
worker and employer, as is the old-age in- 
surance tax. The federal government 
started collecting taxes for unemployment 
insurance in 1936. That year it was one 
per cent of the total pay roll; in 1937, it 
was two per cent; and this year it is three 
per cent, the maximum tax. 


The Social Security Program in Theory and Practice 





contribute to a state system are 
credited with 90 per cent of their 
tax, the remaining 10 per cent be- 
ing used to defray the costs of ad- 
ministration. Thus no employer 
pays more than three per cent of 
his pay roll in taxes for unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Suppose, then, that you start 
working in a job at $100 a month. 
Every month, your employer pays 
$3 in taxes into the general unem- 
ployment insurance fund. This 
money is pooled with that of 
other employers, so as to make 
payments to workers who are laid 
off. After you work for two 
years, let us say, you are laid off. 
Under the law, you are entitled 
to compensation, according to 
specified conditions. As a general 
rule you must wait two weeks be- 
fore drawing compensation. If 
you are still out of work at that 
time, you may receive half of 
your previous salary, usually for 
a period of not more than 16 
weeks. In no case may you re- 





PERSONS 65 AND OVER 
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IN 1930— 6% million aged comprised 
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ceive more than $15 a week, un- 
you live in Michigan or Wyoming, 
where the maximum is $16 and $18, re- 
spectively. Since you are earning $100 a 
month, your weekly payment will be about 
$12.50 a week (half of your salary of ap- 
proximately $25 a week). 

One of the principal criticisms of the 
unemployment compensation part of the 
Act deals with the federal-state relation- 
ship. It is argued that greater efficiency 
would result from a uniform system, ad- 
ministered by the federal government; that 
the present arrangement is more expen- 
sive to administer than one centralized 
system would be. It is highly doubtful, 
however, whether the present arrangement 
will be altered in the near future because 
of the widespread opposition to further 
federal control. 

Two principal criticisms are leveled at 
the old-age insurance program. The first 
deals with its coverage and the small 
monthly payments during the early period 
of its operation. At present there are some 
17,000,000 workers who are not covered by 
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While the federal government levies the program. These include agricultural 
these pay-roll taxes, employers who workers, domestic servants, self-employed 
e 
~~ Smiled we 
“Only a blithering fool is certain about “Man, 101, Marries for First Time.”— 

anything in this strange world,” declares a Headline. Well, luck can’t last forever. 
Harvard professor. Sure about that, pro- —Washington Post 


fessor ? —Washington Post 


A pioneer manufacturer of a remedy for 
headaches is to be honored by a memorial— 
a tablet, presumably. 

—Williamsport SuN 


It must be an eerie feeling for the map- 
maker having an international boundary move 
while he is drawing it. 

—Chicago Dany 


News 








“Not, bad, Maybelle. Marriage ceremony two bucks, 

ring five bucks, cookbook one and a quarter, a down 

payment on a set of furniture and | rented them the 
old Hybarger place.” 


GERARD IN COLLIER'S 


A tribe of pygmies has been found in Africa 
who are unable to count over six. They 
ought to be able to find plenty of work 
as golf caddies. 

—Kingman (Kansas) Leapver-Courter 

The general merchant, who did a bit of 
tailoring in his spare time, was called on by a 
friend who said, “I’ve been putting on weight 
and this dress suit is rather too tight for me. 
Could you manage to let it out a bit ?” 

“I’ve never done such a thing” was the 
reply, “but I'll see what I can do.” 

A week later the owner of the suit tele- 
phoned to see how his friend was getting 
on with it. 

“Better than I expected,” said the friend 
“T’ve let it out to four men already.” 

—Edinburgh Dispatcu 

She (playing 
fried’s Death.’” 

He: “I’m not surprised.” 


piano): “That was ‘Sieg- 








Bidding ceasrd suddenly while the auc- 
tioneer examined a slip of paper that had 
been sent up to him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I understand there’s 
a gentleman among those present who has 
lost a wallet containing $50. He is pre- 
pared to offer $10 for its recovery.” 


Spectator: “I'll make it eleven!” —Lasor 





Mistress: “This pie is absolutely burned. 
Nora. Did you make it according to in- 
struction in the cookbook ?” 


Nora: “No, ma’am, it’s me own crema- 
tion.” —SELECTED 
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workers, employees of religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions, seamen, bank 
employees, and government employees. 
Studies are being made of means whereby 
a larger number may be brought within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

It is likely that recommendations will 
be made to Congress to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to authorize larger 
initial payments to workers who are now in 
the older age groups. Under the present 
arrangement, a man earning $1,000 a year 
would have to work 21 years to be eligible 
for a monthly benefit payment of $30. 
A large number of workers reaching the 
age of 65 during the years immediately 
following 1942 will receive no more than 
$10 a month. It is argued that such a sum 
is wholly inadequate and that the minimum 
should therefore be increased to $20 or 
$30 a month. 


Reserve Fund Controversy 


But the greatest controversy of all deals 
with the reserve fund for old-age insurance. 
As we pointed out earlier in this article, 
the present law would result in the accu- 
mulation of a reserve fund of 47 billion dol- 
lars by 1980. The money collected in taxes 
each year is to be invested in special govern- 
ment bonds, bearing three per cent interest. 

Critics of this feature of the program 
argue that the building up of such a large 
reserve fund is fraught with grave dangers. 
They declare that it amounts to nothing 
more than a bookkeeping device whereby 
the government borrows the money it has 
collected in social security taxes by issu- 
ing its own bonds. They contend that 
future Congresses will be sorely tempted to 
use part of this money for purposes other 
than the payment of old-age benefits. 

It is argued, further, that the collection 
of such heavy taxes (six per cent after 
1949) has a depressing effect upon busi- 
ness; that it takes from both workers and 
employers money which they could other- 
wise spend to stimulate business. The argu- 
ment is that it would be far better to put 
the old-age insurance program on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, with the government collect- 
ing enough in taxes each year to meet the 
payments and maintaining only a moder- 
ately large reserve fund of a billion or two, 
not the 47 billion now contemplated. 

The question of the reserve fund is 
both highly controversial and_ highly 
technical. As the Advisory Council of the 
Social Security Board has declared: “The 
entire subject is so complex that the 
council is not yet prepared to express a 
final judgment as to the method of financ- 
ing which would be most desirable from a 
social and economic standpoint.” Certain 
it is that this feature of the program will 
be widely studied and debated during the 
coming months. 





